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ABSTRACT / ' - . 

The document stresses that planniag is essential to 
i'^troduce arts programs into the schools and provides suggestions for 
the planntTig process, gleinents of a good planning process include 
cljearly stated goals and ob^eo^ives^ efficient use of existing " 
resources^ ,a ^rvey ot local conditions^ involveorent of influential 
schopl officials and community citizens^ and clear rationales for 
fund raising. Five stages comprise the planning process. Ctage one^ 
getting started^ involves establishing an organizing committee which 
considers key issues^ decides on the scope of the committee, and 
establishes a planning committee* The planning committee establishes 
a resource, groapr engages consultants^ defines goals^ appoints a 
plan-ninn- director^ and arranges for support services and funds. Stage 
twp consists of gathering information and detertnining needs- In stage 
three the plan* is. developed by testing and revising goals and 
objectives^ ranking recoianjendations^ developing ati administrative \ 
structure to carry out Recommendations^ preparing a budget^ and 
establishing an implementation coronrittee. In stage four the plan is 
tested throuQh interviei^s^ with th/?se,/aff ected by the plan and thtough 
public meetings. Stage five^ implementation^ involves fund raising, 
iT^stallinq a permanent administrative structure^ hiring staff/' 
providing programs, and designa^tlna an ongoing committee to monitor 
results and keep sponsprs inform^^^ Su^:cessf«l planning processes in 
Brookline, Massachusetts: south Ot^nge/Haplewood^ ifew JUsfrsey; and 
Santa Cruz County^ California are.described* (KC^ 
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FOREWORD. 

Despite, the unprecedented flounshing 
of thearts in Ahaenca today, arts pro- 
grams in the r/ation's schools have not 
experienced ^correspdnding expansion 
In [fact, with nationwide public attention' 
focused on such problems as declining 
enrollment. A^andalism, low test scores, 
and spiraling inflation, budgetary 
priorities are dictating the reduction of 
school arts programs* In some school 
districts, a&:p5CQgrams*are being elinu- 
na ted entirely^ 

We believe that school arts programs 
are basic4> individual development and 
a sound education. Furmen we believe 
that the arts should be used to ittmulate 
laming and self-expression^ and recog- 
ruzed as valid ways to learn. If school 
arj^rograms are to continue and 



expand, they require the support of 
educatOrA school board members* par- 
ents, artisis/ arts administrators, stu- 
dents, community leaders, legislators^ 
and government agenaes. 

The Arts, Education, and Amencans, 
Ii\c. (AEA) has established a National 
Advocacy Prograrrvfor Arts in Education 
addressed to these groups of mdividual_ 
advocates. AEA is a national organiza- 
tion formed in 1977foUov^g the pubU- 
c^on otComtngTo OurSenseSf tK^ Ref 
port of the National Panel on The Arts, 
Education, and America/is^^David Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Qiainrtan. 

The AEA Advocacy Program, whicK 
encourages#the cooperative action of 
these groups to ensure loc^ level sup- 
port for school arts progfar^is, includes ^ 
a public awareness campaign andcon- 
sumer information s«rvic^. The service 
provides Advocacy Program ehrollees 
witl\ a vanety of arts in education infor- 
mation-the AEA newsletter^ access to 
the AEA speaker referral service, infor- 



mal consultation, ind monographs tha 
address pertinent/arts Ln education " 
issues and topics' 

This monograph, part of an ongoing 
smes, speaks to one or more of the 
aforementioned school arts suppon 
groups. While we recognize that few 
monographs wUI spea k directly to * 
everyone^ wie attempt m each to addre^ 
a van<ety of individuals- We hope 
this monograph will prove helpful to 
you in your support of arts tn educa*^ 
tion. If yoi4are not yet enrolled m the - 
AEA National Advocacy Program and 
would like to do so/ wnte to; 

The Arts. Education, and Amencans. Int 

Box 5297, Grand Central Station 

New York. Ne>v York 10163 , ^ 
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Why plan? 



MethodandtHemuseiplanningaschoorarts/program 

by Rnlph Burgard 



D THE Mb'SE 



The PTA meeting is over, but four par- 
ents and aschooi music telicher-the 
only one in the district-have lingered 
in the hall to discuss the state of arts ^ 
programs in theif local school district. 
There are no visual arts teachers for* 
fifteenelemffntaty schools in the district, 
and no dance or^ovement cfasses. The 
annual grade school plays have rtot 
unduly stretched the children's-Vmagi- 
nation. So one can remember seeing a 
poet in the Classrooms. 
Some teachers fee! strongly thaj some- 
thing should be done to improve the 
state of the arts in the distnct School 
adirunistratorsare sympathetic, but they 
ate current budget problems (the^ichool 
board has been cutting btis servicesnd 
elimmatin&teachmg positions). -A num- 
ber of parents moving into the ar^a . 
descnbe school programs their children 
have enjoyed^ in other aties and vvxjnder 
why such programs don t exist here, - 



Some,have suggested a pubhc meeting 
to determine th^ most effective course 
ofactiorv One parent askS: "What is 
the next step^'' The next step should 
be devising a strate^- commonly known 
as^I^nning- to improve existing 
• cpnditions. * , 

But for every advocate of plannitig, at 
least a dozen skeptics view it as an end 
in itself- a means of circumventing ao- 
tibn'Ho^ever, planning is the means 
by which to establish goals, use re- 
sources well, ralljr support, and improve 
existingronditions. This truism applies 
to initiating or expanding an arts in 
education program, as well as to plan- 
ning a family trip, designuig a piay- 
ground, or laun'ching a space shuttle, 
A^s in education programs face in- 
aeasing competition for scarce funds' 
and influential volunteers, making plan- 
ning imperative. We are not here to lay 
out the reasons that school arts^rogram^ 
are important, where to find and en- 
gage resoui*ces, of how to introduce arts 
in the classroom and curriculum. These 
subjects are covered in other mono* 
graphs in this series. Rather, our pur* 
po^s are to advocate that planning be 



consciously and logically undertaken, 
to provide some suggesbons for going 
about plannmg, and to demonstrate 
that planning c.i/i result m change. 



s 



Unnirtg^ith results: three case 
studies 



Planning m^ny field can be a murky 
affair, cloaked m a terminology th^t 
oft«n seems designed to frighten people 
into behaving like pawns. To show the 
flesh tones before the skeleton, we pre- 
sent here three different approaches to 
planrung, 

C In Brookline, Massachusetts, a ten- 
person comnruttee tompos^d entirely of 
school personnel patiently fashioned, 
over ^ five-year penod, a unified arts 
program for one school district. 

Z In South Orange^Maplewood, New 
Jersey, a twenty-person committee copn- 
pnsed of representatives from both 
school and'community restructured the 
town's high school cumculum dunng a 
one-year penod. . f 




C In Santa Cruz Count;, Cahfjprnia. a 
twenty-person arts in education sub- 
ipomfn^ttee composed of both school and 
community representa!!tives produced a 
plan for arts programs in the county's 
elementary sch<?ol^. The subcommittee 
was parr of a much larger cSmmittee * 
thatproduced a cultural pl^|n for the 
entirecounty ^ '"^ 

/ ^ ■ ' ^ 

T%e Brookhue Unified Arts 'Prqgr4m. 
a small committee plahs within the - 
school system 

Arts planning began m the Bro'ojchne. 
Massachusetts, school district in 1970, - 
when Its supenntenderit observed that 
the distnct s fragmented art^ programs 
required a more tocus^d afid interdi^- 
plmary approach, Hje_ hoped to achieve 
this goal by reallpcating existing distnct ■ 
resources An otitside consultant wbs 
hired on a hjll-tirr^e basis by the supenn- 
tendent to institute a^piaVining process, 
and administer the recommended pro*; ^ 
grams, which ^vebtuallyinvolved all ^ * 
' hjdents in grades K-12. 

ERJC ., - 



A long-term planning process was de- 
liberately choSfen, thereby allowing the 
tepcher$ time to construct the neu prq- 
gra/n themselves The resulting Unified 
Arts Program has produced a coordin- 
aied Cumculum with central admimstfa- 

' ticjn and^urchasing for the tour existing 
progJam divisions performing arts 

. (.music, tjh^atre/ dancej, art, home , 
economics, and industnaf arts. 

, bujtingthe fust summer ot the plan- 
Dl\n| process, a two-week workshop 
wa^held to discuss th& status andneeds 
of the current program. In attendance 
were^fhe program director, two sympa- 
thetic representatives from each of th^ 
> fourtnfajor programs, and an outside 

^ coniuUant, This group of ten- with 

' nvnor vamations, became (he basic plan- 

r.ning committee over the next four years. 
^ Committee workshops w,ere held each 
sumfrier. and conclusions werf tested m 

^he s^hbois the follow^ing wmter through 
person^ interviews and small group 

' di^usaions. 
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By the fQurth school year, a common 
curnculum format [goals, objectives, and 
administrative structure^ had emerged 
*that still allowed faculty in each disci- 
pline freedom to choose its own subject 
matter. To secure this amount of t^e 
for planning, a central warehouse and 
purchasing system was established in 
the first two years so that measurable 
progress could be demonstrated* to . 
school admmistrators Another strateg)' 
to make more time available was a revi- 
sion of scheduling practices, resulting 
in increased instructioijal time, reduced 
class loads, and equal arts instruction " 
throughout the system without adding 
aew faculty The bn^inal planning com- 
mittee has been superseded by other 
planning and administrative arrange- 
ments withm' the unified program 

Dun/ig the last five years, the Unified 
Arts Program has added specialists in 
all program areas, as well as additional 
programs in dSnce and theatre. A strong 
arts advocacy group is emerging within 
the system from this p^rogram. The 
faculty IS more accessible and open to 
the students and is cSntinually encour- 
aging them to participate in programs 
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Sponsored bv other disciplines All this 
Kas b^en accomplished with an estimated 
increase ofiDnJy 30 percent in expendi- 
tures frorft 1971 to 1979 Massachusetts' 
Proposition 2Vi has dr^sticallv slashed _ 
arts budgets m the state'^ public schools, 
but the administrative and program costs 
remain intact. 

* ' ■ r 

Columbia High Sctocj/ the Committee 
for the 'SO's Creates an extra class period 
forelectives 

In 1979, the South Orange-Maplewood, 
Xew Jersey. Board ot Education decreed 
that Its Columbia High School should 
increase graduation requirements 
Teachers kr^ew that elective courses ■ 
woyldbe squeezed, arfd Columbia's 
principal organized a Committee for the 
'SCs to review the options 
The tv/enty-member committee was 
composed ofschopl board representa- 
tives, faculty, and parents No funds \ 
were budgeted tor planning, but the 
Committee met over a one-year penod 
and devised an ingenious solutioato 



the problem. It proposed shortening the 
eight class pepodsjh the high school by 
SLX minutes each to create a ninth pen- 
od. This allowed students more tlexibili- 
t\'*in choosing elective? The Committee 
also adopted a graduation requirement 
of 20 credits (ot a total of 120) mart, 
ftiusic, foreign language, industnal arts, 
and business education As a result ot 
these changes and an enthusiastic arts 
faculty. 34perj:ent ot the high school's 
2,300 st^enis have enrolled in arts 
courses. Another eight percent Kave 
been tumed away because the courses 
have been oversubscribed , 

In the South Orange^MapIewood ek- . 
mentarv' schoo^, the distnct's visiral 
' arts director is aiming tor lOO minutes of 
weekly instruction for each pupil by an 
arts speaaust * 

Thanks to ar/enlightened schqol super' 
mtendent, receTfi't budget cuts have fallea 
lightly on the district arts programs. 
While teachers in other disophnes have 
been laid otf due to deciming enroll- 
ments, the arts staff has not oeencut ^ 
Vacant ciassrooms in all nine of tKe diS' 
tncfs elementary schools have been 
converted into arts studios, and imaei' 



nativfe scheduling has allowed the 
schools CO meet the increased demand ' 
for arts classes without adding faculty. 

sp£CTRA^.^ large committee ' ' 

produces O'^tdtural development phn for ' 
Santa Cruz County ' 

Ffom the b^mnmg, arts m education 
has been a strong consideration tor citi- 
zens o( Santa Cruz Count\", California, 
in formulating a cultural development 
plan. A 125*person planning cbfnmitt^e, 
composed of leaders from business, the 
arts, education, and local government, 
was tonned with the assistance of a ' ^ 
smaller organizing committee. Theplan* 
nmg committee wa5 assisted by a re- 
source group of 30 proYessional admin- 
istrators from county cultural and educa' 
tional institutions ^ 
The plan, .produced dutinga six-Tmonth 
penod in 1979, recommended the;f£)r- 
lTl^^tlOn of a pnvatejy incorporated, non- 
profit county arts council, a grants and 
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technical assistance program to strength- 
■ en^cauntv cultural organizations, tout * 
cuUurai tacilines to be located throu^h- 
^ out the countN', and a local arts in educa- 
tion program The complete cul*ural 
Jeveiopmentplan tor the countv cost * 
572,000, ot which apprCKKimately 515,000 
was allocated lo^ie arts in education 
planningcomponent Funding sources 
"included grantsfrom the cgurftN' go\ ern- 
' ment. three city gq\'ernments, the state 
arts council, and fourteen business firms 
Approximately SZ40rOOO in new funds 
was raised dunng the planning process 
to help carry out the recommendations 
Also dunng rhe planriing process, a ^ 
t\v'entv -person arts intjducatiofi subcom- 
mitteer eventually called SPECTRA 
(Special Teaching Resources tor the 
> Arts), w^s farmed Program recom-* 
mendations tocused on the c6unjv''s 
el^roentaij)' schools ^ itp an enrollmtfnt 
of llOOp pupils) and mciuded the-use^of" 
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* talented artists toflong-term residencies 
and in-ser\'ice training courses It^r 
mentarv teachers A team oj thru^^ indi- 
\'iduals coordinated the arts in eiitKii- 
tion process within the larger pLinniog 
framework This t^am mctuded tht* 
chairperson ot the i^rts irt^educ^nion sub- 
committee, the countv acts cOarJinJtor, 
whost? in-kind services weredgivjK\l by 
the County Department ot PaKs, i )pen 
Spaoe and Cultural Services- an^l Miv 
out$id^ consultant 
Key school personnel, whose members 
included parents, teachers, school sd- * 
ministrators, school board 'inember^^ 
and arts personnel, constituted appruxf- 
mately 40 percent of the subcommitlife. 
Superintendents of the county'bSix 
school districts were contacted at ieast 
twice during the planning process^ and 
individual meetings were held with ^Mch 

r^chool board member m t>ach ut-tha 
districts During the toliowing^wr, uve 
ot the countv s SIX districts allocniec) 
trom 52,500 525,000 to the arts in 
education program, even thouv;h Hk' 
schools were ^utfenng severe bud>^ct , 
cuts resulting Irom the passage u! Cilu 
tornia's Proposition 13 . _ , - 
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As recornmended m the plan,.tlu* 
SPECTRA ^bcommitt^e became a ^tand-" 
ing committee ot the newly-crelittjcl ^ 
Cultural Councilx^t Santa Cruz CulkUv, 
and its director a meijiber ot the COurxcil 
statt SPECTRA'S tirsl'Vear budget fur , 
1980-31 was SI??,000 p^thlS^0LwU, . 
SH,000 comes trom the schoot boards. ^ 
S3, 000 trom two PTA units, S23,00ll ^ 
trOm the Countv Ottic^t EducalI^n, 
540,000 trom the Cultural Council and- 
the Countv Board ot Supervisors. , , 
540,000 from two regloTial ioumdalK>n^,- " 
and 55,000 tronj the Universij^y ^ 
tornia at Santa Cru? Most ot thes^.^^'* ^ - 
tunds werfoonamitted dufing iht? pLij^- 
ningprqcess ' , 

Planning processes ; ' . ' 

As we have seen in the three^pianmng 
examples, a good plann;i>g pr^te^s tur 
arts m education. a- ^ . ^ 

G has cleady stated goi*jrar[d ob; 
jectives that l/r^' the^grdundw'ork lor 
' focused prograrns ^ , 
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L- uses existing resources efficiently 

C requires an accurate SlI^^'ey ot exist- 
ing local conditions which, in turn, can 
lead to moreeUective program solutions 

Z involves mtluential school officials 
and commuAln- otizens who can help 
implement the plan's recommendations 

Z furnishes rationales tor tuntjrai^ing 

V 

_ Enables its sponsors to make ett^c- 
ti\erhanges in bureaucracies, including 
public school systems. 

Planmng'is eas«ntialiy exercise m 
optimism, but to baia^'nce the picture, a 
few pitfalls ^ould he mentioned, A 
plan can fail if * 

Z there IS aJack or contmuity between 
plannit^g stages ' ' 

sZ tViose who can influence the plan's 
implementatjbn feel they are not part ot 
,the pJannirig process 

I the egos of a few ir^hibit others trom, 
'expressing their opmions 

Z d consultant imposes his or her §olu- 
'tions despite the objections of local ^ 
participants 



Z thf planning process is drawn out* 
p>er too long a period ot time 

Z participant? lose sight of the goal 
improvements in the education ot young 
people through the arts. 

Planning models abound, ot course, 
and the one w$ suggest involves ti^e 
^ stages". 

Z get started 

Z gather information and determine 
needs 

Z develop the plan 

Z test the plan " ■ V 

Z implement the plan. - 

These stages are applied to\wo plan- 
nmg vehicles: 

Z a smal! planning committee, working 
essentially ir\side the school system tp 
reorder sd^^l pnorities arid existing 
resources in favor of improved arts pro- 
gramnting ^ 



Z a larger planning committee, w-ork- 
ing to obtain new commitments in funds 
and personnel trom both the school 
svstem and Its surrour^ding community 
to impro^arts in educ^iorKg^ro^rams 

These stages and alternate vehicles are 
diagrammed ofi pages 12 an'cf 13, and 
you may wish to refer to the illustration 
^s you continue reading this report. 
Remember, though, that no one model' 
is best for all Situations. Stay fle,xible-an<! 
adapt appropnately according to your 
own situation and needs. 

Stage one: get started 

The Organizing Committee 

Let's return to our opening scenano 
anjJ start a planning process darectly 
from that situation Why not invite to . 
an inforitial meeting the ongmaTgroup 
of four parents, along with two or three 
sympathetic school personnel, for in- 
stance^ an arts teacher, classroom teach- 
er, and school adininistrator. (If the 
supenntendentora pnncipa! takes these 
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iiirst steps^ a small, informalcommittee 
composed mainly of school personnel 
glus comnr\umty«irepresentatives might 
be established.) This group becomes the 
Organizing Conunittee iVote at that first 
nr\eeting and at subsequent meetings 
somte of the major questions the group 
must consider. For example: 

C Whatartseducapon programs already 
jcistm our schools? (research), 

Z What new programs do students 
need? (needs assessment): 

Z Whatshould the new programs ac- 
complish for students over the next five 
years' (goals and objectives), 

□ Which of these goals and objectives 
IS most important in the next year^ 
(pnonties); ^ ^ 

□ What planning procedure should we * 
use? How long should it take^ 

C wKo should be m/embers of the 
planning committ^e*^ 



C Whit administrative assistance do 
we need for the planning process^ 
(resources); 

Z How much will the plan cost? Where 
wiJl the money be found, and what 
agency shouldadminister the tunds^ 

These questions may be applied to arts 
plans for an individual sfhool, an entire 
school distnct, or nr\ultiple distncts com- 
pnSing a aty, county, or bicounty region 
-After these issues have been "dis- 
cussed by the*Organizing Committee, 
you're ready to develop a more formal 
planning structure, with key responsibiJ- 
tty to b^ested in a Planning Committee 

The Planning Committee, thre^options 

YourOrganizing Committee might first 
<consider three planning optipTis. 

C have th^ school distnct organize and" 
adnr\inister the plan 

□ find an existing nonprofit Pommuni- 
*y organization, such as the community 
TCrts counciK.to do so for vou 



" do so yourself by mean^ qf an inde- 
pendent committee 

SCHOOL DISTRICT 

If the supenntendent or some influen- 
tial pnnapals are synipathetic. the school 
distnct may be willing to undertake its 
own planning with a key person desig- 
nated to organize and administer the 
process Costs would be absorbed in the 
school budget This, of cqurse, is the ^ • 
simplest alternative. En-kind services, 
. i.e,, clerrcai help, admtnistrative person- 
* nel on loan, already ^e in place. More- 
over/ internal reforms are often the most 
effective and least threatening to school 
personnel. The full^oope ration of the 
distnct supenntendent is essential to 
ensure the success of this option. 

OUTSIDE aGemcy' 

The second option, usmg an existing 
outside agency to organize and ad- 
minister the plan, offers some o^ the 
same advantages as the tirst/Such an 
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agenq/ may have existing office space. 
in*kind services, and an Idmmistrative 
structure already tn placeuo undertake 
the plan. A growing numl^er ot commu- 
nity arts councJs are producing compre- 
hensive cultural plans, including arts m 
education components, for the entire 
communit)'. 

This option also offers some special 
advantages. Its appeal is broader and 
more irrfluential otuens can be persuad- 
ed to serve or^ the Planning Committee. 
This broader uitluence. in turn, can.be 
used to secure a higher pnonty tor arts 
programs in the schools. The communi- 
ty's cultural organizations and artists 
are aiso invoh'ed m the major planning 
effort^ which bnngs them into closer 
coiTvmuntcation Kith education leaders 
and can lead to more effective programs 
Moreover the planning tunds are easier 
to raise and more efficiently used. 



If your group decides ihe option is 
worth exploring, you should meet with 
the director and/or president of the local 
rammunity arts council to discuss subse- 
qtient steps. Your project might gjve the 
council the impetus it needs to under- 
take a CO mm unity- wide plan. 

INDEPENDENT Ct)NLMnTEE 

The third option, organizing and admm-* 
istenng the plan yourself, also has sev* 
eral distinct advantages. It allows maxi- 
mum flexibility in decision-making, as 
your planning.cortamittee is the final 
arbiter mail decisions. It also provides 
more Freedom to draw from'a wide 
spectrum of resources in both schools 
and community to achieve the desired 
results The planning committee is mde- 
pendent,of all existing organizations. - 
and Its decisions are likely to be viewed 
a&^more impartial Quite often, key^chool 
personnel involved in the planning com- 
mittee can work with com^^tty repre- 
sentatives to lobby the schooTljoard for 
higher priorities for arts prograftis 
The independent committee should in- 
clude artistic, administrative, and fund- 



raising talent, drawn from concerned 
parents (try^o recruit some influential 
business)peopIe or their spouses)'^ class- 
room and arts teachers; school adminis- 
trators, administrators trooi community 
arts institutions, and practicing artists * 
or musicians who may have had experi- . 
ence working with the schools, it may 
aiso help to have representation from 
serv'ice organizations such as the-Junior 
League. Rotary Club, or League of 
Women Voters. The caliber of these 
comfnittee members, and the influecjfe 
they ^6mmand. wj) greatly affect your 
plan's success, so choose carefully 

Commtttee mentbership and size 

The Success of all three committee op- 
tions is largely dependent on one com- 
mon factor: the willingness of ipfluen- 
tiat school and community people to 
become involved in the planning pro- 
cess, to feel that It IS thetr plan, that they 
have ownership in the plan. This can be 
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STAGE1:GET STARTED 



Informal Qroup identifies problems and 
needs, and becomes, ^ 

!^ {. 

OflGANrZNG COMMJTTEE 

9 corsi^rs key t33ue3 % 

selects 1 of 3 planning process options 

K school d(S met 

2, existing community agency 

3^tndepef>4ent committee 
e estabfisftes: 

V detempines SJze based on 2 options; 
1 small committee (5-25 members) 
2. large committee (25-75 members 
incJudjng Steenng Committee of 5-10 
memGSfs) 

« establishes Resource Group 

1 engages coi^^^ultant^ 
1 defines its $oals Jasks. and schedule 
M appoir^ts Plan Oirektor 
1 arranges \ox suppprt servN:es arnl funds 



STAGE t\ GATHER INFOf)MATION 
DETERMINE NEEDS 



* conduct interviews to soKit fact$ and 
OpmiOns 

« gather and analyze statistics on arts 
pmgra m£ and fun dm g 

^ research ottier sources of information 

* compile resuJts m a series of observations 
« list needs^ major ancJ minor 



stags'^: TEST THE PUN 
tj test plan thJougFnnterviewswtn those 
affected by the plan 

□ test major recommendations with potential 
fufiding sources 

0 conduct public meetings to review plan 
0 prepare final draft and review in detail with 
all members of Planning Committee 
Q prepare final pian 




STAGE 5: IMPLEMENT THEPLAK 



□ raise tur>ds to meet operating Dudget 

install permanent admmistrative structure 
O htre staff as needed 
U provide programs 

D designate snjall ''ongoing'' committee to 
monitor resulcC keep sponsors involved, and 
inform all contwrned 




STAGE 3: DgVgLOP THE PLAN 

« draft goals and objectives^ 
3 test and revise goals and objectives' 
" draft program recommendations 
« rank/ecom'mendai^ons* 

• prepare and test complete set of goals, 
otifectives. and programs with school and 
community leaders 

« develop administrative structure to carry 
out reco fTMi^ en da ti ons 

* prepare program budgets including both 
'expenses and income ' 

" establish implernantatton Committee that 
3 organizes permanent structure 
Z nefpf ra^se funding 
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achieved onl^ by consulting them freely 
dunng the planning process and tnyo|v- 
Lng them in ail key dectsions. 
How do you structure this involve- / 
ment? Much ts dependent on the siz^ of 
the Planning Committee and its make- 
ups For instance, you may: 

C have a small PSanning Committee of 
dedicated volunteers carry out th^ plan, 
using inten/jevvs to educate the pi^ten- 
tial funding sources and others wno c^n 
influence the implementation process 

□ enlarge the Planning Committee by 
including as^members nnanyof the'same 
funding sources and influential mdivid* 
uais you otherwise would interview 

If the School distnct organizes-the plan, 
the Planning Committee can be compar- 
ative!y.snnaii-some<key school person- 
nel plus some community representatives 
all reporting to the superintenderrt. If 
an existing communth^ agency uo^er* 
takes the plan, or if you do so yourself 
through an independent committee/ the 
larger, broader based group is essential. 
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tn.rhe tirst option* ;'lui u ould meet 
trequentiv \s ith *i reiaEi\ ei\" ^mafl ^oup 
or ^ieJiCvited people Communicitujn 
\si^]Jbe easier and the plan sad minis- 
tration reduce^;! to ^ mmjmum Untjer 
this L^pLion \v;th a tew nn^mbers added, 
the OuJniZtnj: ComJiiittee would Vw? 
cofn^:ne Piannin^^ Commttee 

In 'be second oLition- rai^ny member:? 
ot :he Or.;:iniZ!n^ Conmiittee cOuld meet 
treqtient!^ as the Steering Cummittee or 
the far:^er Planning Committet^ Theen- 
tire n^inninc Committee v/ould meet 
rour (Jr five timies during the pliinning 
proL-e?- V re\'ieu drafts ot recommenda- 
tions Th:s process in\ oI\ e^ mdre tn- 
fiuentaJ citizens (mo^tof whom would 
ncft wanttoattervd ail of thesmalJer 
meetin5s)and increases the plan's 
chancesi at im'pjementation It alio entails 
more administration 
' How (i©es One con\ mce influential 
mdmdUdfstoserveon theldrgAplan- - 
mngComVrwttee^ (As defined here, in- 
tluence" can.be in the tieldsot iocal 
go\ ernrnent, bLl5^neS5, edaication, orga- 
nized labor, the arts.»dnd public ser\*ice.) 



The answer m\'oh'es what is popuIarK 
knoivn as :he domino theorv- i e , thart^ 
the intluence of^n\ committee i^ e^tab- 
Iiihed b\ the cahber ot its first three 

, appointments ft the\ command \\'ide 
respect it'will be^comparati\'el\^ eai\ to 
persuade other influential Citizero to 
5Cr\e ' , - ^ 

After three or tour key people ha\ e 

- bten enlisted, >oliCit a committee chair- 
person UtheTlannin^ Committee is 
lare;er than t%venty members* the chair- ' 
person should lorm a Steering Commit- 
tee consisting ot twe to ten members 
This ^roup u ill meet on call, u&ualh to 
pretest major concepts iind pro^ram^ 
ivleas and make deci^igns concerning; 
the administration ot the plan Other 
subcommittees, such as a Ftipding Com- 

^rruttee or School Liaison Comnnittee, 
ma\ be appointed bv the chairperson to 
extlore more specific issues 



Resource Group and con<uliiint> 

^^Planning committees both lareeand 
small can be a;^sisted bv a Resource 
Croup or technical committee- composed 
oi proressionais in the tield^r the art$, 
education, and communlt^' [,^lanning 
Thegroup could include administrators 
of the local arts groups, arts^nd home- 
room teachers, school admintstrators, a 
library director**^ represerftatu e iron\ 
thecity^planning department and the 
department ot f>arks and recreation, and 
members ot the arts taculifies ot the local 
community colle^e or unn^ersitv 
- This Resource Croup should be ysed ^ 
to test c(3ncepEs and program idea^ be- 
fore sending them to the Planning^Com- 
niiltee. In this manner. ma;9r flawsjti 
program concepts*:an be detected early 
and corrected In addition, it cah allay* 
the fear ot professional directors and 
school personnel u ho ma\" t^i th4t * 
.their prerogat^% e* ^re being circumvented 
by the piannmg process Resource Crtjup 
rmembers should be mvit^d fo attend all 
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meetings ot the larger PlanningCorhmit' 
■ tee* so that ownership ot the plan can be 
broadened further. 

Don't hesitate to call for outside help at 
ihre ver\' beginning ot vour planmng 
meetings Some local and state airscoun- 
cUsand school svstems have funds avail- 
able to hire consultants familiar with 
planning processes. One or more consul- 

' tants can be used, tor one or two days'at 
a time, on ^veral occasions during this 
'preplanning stage. Outside consultants 
prOYideviewpoints cloaked in anauthor- 
itv thaf oniv geographical distance can 
provide Thev can make observations 

' that local school^ersonnel andcijizens 
might be reluctant to state tor tear of 
offending their neighbor or associate. 
Also, although the committee is under 
no obligation to take a consultant's ad- 
vice* neutral outside opinions and guid- 
ance often provide a fbcaipoint for ' . 
further discussion 
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hnpiementation starhat the beguming . 

From theyery first meeting, the Plan- 
ning Committee should be concerned 
with strategies that w]\ assure success- 
ful implementation of the recommenda- 
tions* Indeed, the implementatiort itseit ' 
IS a key reason for aplanning ;?mT:S^ 
Your onginal small group of concerned 
-parents and school personnel could 
undoubtedly close the door some eve- 
ning and emerge six Incurs later with a 
perfectly respectable plan However", the 
conclusions would b^ reached by those' 
already convinced, leaving linconvince^d 
the people who influence the implemen- 
tation process. 

As we have mentioned, i^lanning,is 
often viewed with distijisti>y pragmattt 
Americans- ("Our city is paved with 
plans and nothing has been done yet'") 
There is enough truth to this accusatign 
to warrant the inclusion in your plan- 
ning process of certain irieasures that 
will help (0 implemen^he final recom- 
mendations These m^iasyres inclucie' 
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C a Pbnnmg Committee of specified ' 
duration 

,C a method of involving in thedecision- 
making process people (including ppten- 
' tia! tunding sources) who can influence ^ 
the implementation ot recommended 
programs 

C securing some leadership gifts ot cash 
' or in-kmd services during the latter r 
stages ot the planning process to help / 
implement the recommended programs 

C recommendations^thatdefegate re- 
sponsibilitv tor implementatioit after tl^e 
Planning Committee has been dissolved 

All planning processes should be fem- 
por'iry-from three to twelve men tKs1f 
outstdethe school system and perh^ips 
longer if the schools conduct the plan 
The process should haven^^tafed begin- 
ning and end ^This temporary status is 
less threatening toestablishejt hierarchies 
in the schooUy^tem and allows commit- 
tee members to exercise more indepeti- 
dent judgment The te;jiporary process 
also offers an opportunity to involve 
influential citizens and school personnel 
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who oi^j^Lnanfy wOlJid not commit them- 
selves to a permanent position wrth an - 
untnedenterpnse, As'the planning nears 
completion, soch involvement makes it 
easier to approach committee members 
forinitiaJ operating contnbutions. Feel- 
irtg personally involved, th^y have some 
ownership in theplan*.A broad sense of 
ownership is crucial to its successi for 
by includir\g in it implementation rec- 
ommendations, committee members 
tacitjy agree nottofet the plan languish 
on the she!// - / 

Some nuts and belts ^ . 

With your Pianning Committe^intact, 
it IS time to define objectives for the- 
group ForinstanQe) the Coi^mittee 
might plan to: : ' 

□ recommend the implementation of 
^cooperative arts pro-ams to assist the 
schools improve the quality of education 

C recomjTfend the best organizational 
structure to administer such a program 
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Stage two: gather infijAnation; 
determine needs > 



A pian isonly as good as the mforma- 
tion on which itris based. In planning an 
arts in education program. intorma'Ron- 
gathering wili, 

C provide accurate statistics as weil as a 
body of Subjective opinions that reflect 
thecurrentstateand futurejieeds ot 
Bjfts programming 

C cause the Planning Committee to^eek 
ouj influential people in both schools - 
and community, obtain their opinions, - 
and. m the process, make theiji fee^a 
part^ofjthe planning process 

Information includes both facts and 
opinions. Statistics are needed that give 
thenumber and type of arts teachers ^ 
employed and the funding, currently 
allocated for equipment, supplies, and 
salanes. Most of these statistics are.not 
linfl Items m.the typical schooi budget. 
ana*you must dig them out by person- 
ally interviewing school and district 
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□ determine program budgets (or the 
n^^t two years arid indicate potential 
' funding sources 

outiine imj5iementatton procedures 
to launch the^ recommended programs 

Whateyeryour committee objectives, 
you wifl need aPI^n Director r^s pons 
ble for concfSctihg interview^ and wnt- 
ing the planning drafts J-le or she is ' 
pnncipal liaisorj^itH the Plaijning Com- 
mitter Thisp'^moncanbefSiledbyan 
unpaid volunteer, ^part-time sblaned^ 

*persoa or someone Wt\ose imkmd serv- 
ices are'donated. The Director may be 
a^chooi employee, or a locally-based or 
out of tov^n consultant. , 
The committee will also^need access to 
part-tinfeclencal help. pnntingandVnail- 
ing service, copy machines, and a tele- 
phone. Th^se costs can range from SlOO 
to $3^000, depending on the size of the 

' comnruttee and the extent-of research 
and reports required. Ef possible, find ^ 

' someone who will 4onate ati or ]^art of 
these (fosts. plus a desk in an already 
existingOffice for the P!an Director Po- 
tential^catididaies for this contnbtinon 

. ■ • . '] 



, administrators aHfi.arts teachers Mi^ch 
info nxia tion alreadyexists m so.urces 
such as surveys CYdistnct master pians - 

^Subjective opinions caii be more impor- 

^antji>an facts. What key people think 
about aris programming and its role in 

, education can provide important clues 
that will shape future policy and pro- 
grams. Soliciting these opinion:? alscT 
gives you. m turn, the opportunity to 
educate influential school and com- 
,mtinity people concerning the valuable 
role the arts can and do play m educa- 
tion. T^is interchange can create new 
tnterestin your project afnd provides 
assistance from^unsuspected sources- 
The chapter headings for Report 2, 

' . Your school district and the arts a self . 

' a^sesiment, distributed by The Arts. 

^ Education^ and Amencans^ gives an in- 
dication of where research is nec^sary 
-and how rteeds can be determined' 

C Is there a formal school bo^rd policy 
or set of goals concerning the arts? 

CT How.are the arts reflectedin the ' 
school budget? 



include individuals or a nonprofit com- 
munity agency, ^the school distnct. a 
city or count>' government agency, or a 
business Mm Oneyt the agencies couid 
^-also serve as the tax -deductible recipient 
and administrator of pianning funds. 
' planning budgets can range widely. * 
depending on the size of the schoot 
system involved. As already noted, th^ ' 
artsjn education plaac9uld be under- 
taken by tije school district or as part^'o^ 
a comprehensive cultural plan unflertak* 
en by the focal arts council Thus, a * . 
major portion ot the expenses could be 
assume<f*by^ another agency .Jt the plan 
IS not organized by the school distnet, 
the initial pianning funds should come 
from both the public and pnvate sectors 
to pave the way tor future funding of ^ 
t^e recommended programs 
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C How Strong is tlje arts program m 
'the elementary- ^ci^ools' 

C How strong is the ^rts program at 
the seconda ry level ? 

Z. Are there arts programs for students 
with special needs andintere^ts?^ 

How are the arts inlegrated into the , 
regular academic prog^rafm' 

Z Does the district provide staff in- \ ' 
service programs m the arts?^ 

Do school arts programs involve the 
community? ^ 

C Does the disjraff have a compreh^- 
slve prograi^irfrftn^rts^ - - - 

The result? ot this research and needs 
ass^^ment can'^be wntten up* ma senes 
ot Observations tha^ in turn^ can form 
thtfbasis fpr program recommendations. 
The "needs" will-tend to be a iong hst - 
-*ome mafor and some minor, some 
feasible and some '1:>lue sky " Fof now. 
don'-t reject any needs that havei>e^n 
identified They will be sorted out m the 
next stage- 
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*> At A SEPORT h 



. Stage three:<ievelqp the pl^n 

Goals, objectives, pw^^ravts. ^hd 
prionttes 

Many peopIe,considefthe format exer- 
*ase ofestabUshin^g goals and objectives 
to be a waste of time "Let's get to the' 
programs/' thev may arg& Don't be 
misle^l This discipline of establishing 
goals ancfo'bjectives can help tt/con- 
deJ'ise a laundry list (?f ideas into a set ol, 
coherent prograijis focused on spec;>ic ^ 
objectives. Thesje obiectivesJn turn; 
provide standards bv yyhjch progress, 
or the lack' of it, c^n be traced 
Coals are broad statemer^ts dejining'the 
intent ot-artorganization in^broad field 
ofinterest Objectives identify ma)Qr im- 
provernents within that field in the next ' 
few ye^rs ^vhich wQuld help to achieve 
the goals Programs consist of specific 
proje<;fs dunng the next y^ar which 
wou-ld help to achieve the ob)ef;tive; 
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Senes: Repori 1, P^Opieand places) reach- 
ing Iteyoftd tiieschooh, and Report 4.. 
Adea$md won^f tor expattdin^ school (irfs 
prt}grat}}$ ^ 
'Mdst arts m education programs 4lso 
tashton a statement of purpose. This ' 
Mefines the overall mission of t|jie pro- ' 
grarK. SPECTRA, the arts in education 
subCpmmittee of Santa Cruz County^. 

used thiffver'^ion 
* 

SPECTRA assists schools in Santa Cruz 
Couniv lo iijprove the qy'aht%* of education * 
tt\rQygh arts programs which^strengthen the 
perceptual indvommunications skills ot 
chiidren. thi5 is-based on the premise that 
human beings acquire niost of iheir knowl- 
eoge using fhrge tools- perception], lar^guage, 
and number-^nd thaftrarningin all thr^e (S 
essential throughout the first twelve years of 
formal education to help children develop to 
;heir maxitjium potential as huffi^t^ beings* . 

Notatl program recommendations rotrtt 
involve new resources AsweTnen- 
tionedj ColumbiaTligh School created 
an extra penod wthe day bv shortening 
each existing school p^nodl^y six mm- 
utfe^. This made it possible for students 
\^ '^^^"'^mofe elective couVses, includ- 



VVorffing with a small groupW t*vo to 
^ five people who are comfortable discuss^ 
i^ng theoreticahssues, the Plan Director 
should make a first dratjt of goals and 
objectives. This drart should tested- 
v/ith the PJ^aning Committee. Atter it 
hasfieen revised and approved, the ^ 
Planning Committee can divide into 
smaller groups to brainstorm program 
ideas. At this sefesion. you^ may wish to 
-tape roUs^of brown wrapping paper on 
. the walls. With a marking pen. wnt^ on 

the paper the tirst goal^nd ch^ tirst 
, objective which will help to achieve that 
goaf. Ask for pfbgrarfi ideas to achi*eve 
that partjcular objective. t)$n't Criticize 
anindea suggested,, no matter haiu impmc- 
ticat'tt may seem. Simply wnte them 
^lownas fast.as they come.. Proceed to 
'Other objectives and go^is Wjienatl 
have beertcovered^ askjhe group to 
rank the prpgrams suggestied. You 
might use the scale » . , . 

□ A^= Essentia) _ ' 

□ B Highly Desirable 
Acceptable - ^ 
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Administrativestructure 

^ Inevitably, the Planning Committee 
must recommend the best adrtiinistra- 
tive structure to carry out its recommen- 
datiops Administrative options include:' 

Zl *the school system itself 

Hj the local arts council ^ 

□ anotherexisting, nonprofit conr^mu- 
nity organization 

H a combination of the above ' fj" 

The school system itself supplies built- 
in overhead, an established communica- 
tions system among teachers and admin- 
istrators, and a considerable amouo,* of 
in-house trust among its personnel. The 
cjuestion is: can enough new in-house 
influence be generated to substantially 
'improve the amounfof resources allo- 
cated to arts programs? 

An independent, organization may have 
*bettet lobbying capabilities^ potentially 
better comgiunicalions with community 
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The net result ot this'process could - 
produce' somerhing like the following' , 
exarripie 

Coal: Assist school personnel to im- . 
prove arts programs m dtstnci elemen- 
tary schools. ^ \ 

Objective* Use artists to supplerrrent the 
work ot existing arts specialists in the 
Schools. . 

Obsen^akon Only one art teacher serves 
fifteen district eiem^entary schools .with 
6.000 students 

Progratti recommendation. Sponsor a 
^oets-jn-5choois project next yearm 
graded 4-t> . * - — 



These ideas will suggest additional com- 
munity resources that can be turther. 
^; tapped tor program ideas. Retine aJl of 
. these suggestions into a succinct outline 
of programs and test them further with 
, school and community leadefs^efore 
draftmg your first set of program recom- 
mendations.'l^or additipnal program sug-* 
gestions, you'may wish to ref^r to other 
reports in the AEA Advocacy Program ' 
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cultural resources; and the^ixury of a - 
single focus- improving local arts in edu- 
cation program's. However, would this 
grOup have the fundraismg capaaty to 
sustain good programs? Would-it be 
better taally the program v^ith the locai * 
arts council and. m this conte^ct^ would 

^the arts council be strong enougK? - 
Whichever option is chosen-school or 
community-It should be balanced by 

' structures m the other sector. That is/if 
the schools administer the program^ the 
school arts coordinator_should have a 
strong citizens advisory committee with 
which to work. If theadministenng* 
agency is one outside the school system. 

Sts board and committees Should include 
strong representation trom the schools. 

Budgets and resources 

Budgehng. sharpens all programming 
^ concepts, and you should direct ecjual 
attention to both incbmeand expenses 
columns when drafting the budget. 
Make a list of all potential funding sources 
and realistic estimates of the funding 
available from each. (It IS an axibrn of ' 
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^good budgeting to underestimate income 
and overestimate Expenses.) Don't for-, 
get the value of in-kind services, and 
include their estimated value m both 
the income and expense coldmns of the 
► budget. During the budgeting process, 
financial realism mavTequtre the reVisic^n 
of some program priorfties established 
by the Planning Committee. Remember, 
you may accomplish many objectives by 

, reallpcating existing resources 
The budget page ik the most carefully 
scrutinized part of pny plan. If it is well 
laid Out, potential'fu riders may recog* 

'mze that the organization is well run 
and react generously. Committee menu 

-b^rs should be able to read in a budget 
wha t goals a nd programs are being pur* 
sued, and what amounts are being re- 
ceived ana spent. A budget is primarily 
a periodic finanaal forecast, meant to be 
revised during the year. The budget 
ma V be subdivided using each goat as a 
major subhead, followed by tl}e program 
recommendations and^he costs,re' 
qutred^to carry out that program. For 
instance: 



AHTS IN-EDUCATIOh[ PROGRAM Fiscal year: July 1 to June ZO 



INCOME ' 

School districts 
Sup€nnt€ndeni s Qtf^ce 
Business contributions 
Arts counCti (irt-hmd) 
P7A amtrrbuttons 
'Statt^arts council 
Other 

[ Total inwte 



mo-81 

Actual 



Budgeted 
For Y^ar 



Actual 
To Date 



i^titttated 
on }une 30 
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EXPENSE 

Goai admmhitr the program efficiently 
ADMimSTRAnOS - 

Salaries 
Xj^rjsuttanls 

Shared personneUofftce space 
Telephone 

Frxnttng/ccpymg * ^ 

Promolwn 

Accounting and legai 

local expen$eftransportatton (Staff) 

Insu range 

Othtr 

subtotal 

/ 



METHOP AND THE MUSE 




mU32 



1930^1 
Actual 



Budgeted 
'For Year 



Actual 
To Date 



Estirrvxted 
on !une30 



Goal, asstst school pmonnel to*improvc arts progfam m district eleyntntary schools 
fN-SlRVKl TEACHEFS WORKSHOPS 

Artists' $ S $ . 

* ~~ — 

Consultants - ~ ^ " ■ 

Transportation '* * 

Art sUyplvts \ 

Curncutum packets and eoolua^tum 

TTiate^is I ^ 

romtion * * 

subtotal 

POETS-IS^SCHOOIS P^OGiUM 

Artists' fees: Si^SlO, 000 " 
Arts sufrplies 

Currtculum packets artd^evaluation 
/ rmtcnals' 

subtoltd ■ 



7. 



^ As the budget is refined, you can esti- 
mate costs and inconne for the current 
year, and each of the next,two to three 
years. Income and costs should be in 
balance. 



The Implementation Committee^ 

Your plan should recommend s<>me pro- 
cedure to ensure continuity of effort 
^fter the Planning Committee is dis: * 
solved. The smaller Planning Committee 
could be delegated torecrutt the nucleus, 
of a board^fdireCtors or school/crfm- 
munity cominittee that ultimately can 
assume responsibility for imple'menting 
the new program* If a larger Platmiog 
Committee is used, jfhe chairperson will 
often appoint, with the approval of the 
committeey a waller, temporary Imple* 
mentation Committee to take over after 
the enti/e Plarmlng Committee is dis- ' 
st>lved. This new group usually serves 
for three months, and; 



Total expense 



1 
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□ establishes thtpennanent administra- 
five Structure recommenfie<5 to^ carry out 
the programs 

□ noininatesorselects,memb,ers of the 
6cho(^l advisory committee or the first 
board of directors otjin independent 
agency or an arts in education commit- 
tee for th^ arts counal-depending on - 
the option selected ^ 

□ helps raise initial funding contribu- * 
tions to finance first-year programs. 

Depending on tts recommendations^ 
implementation Comimttee responsibili- 
ties might include meeting with the 
prPperauthonties to establish the school 
system administrative structure that 
would conned \s\th the staff, teachers, 
and a atizens advisory committee, draft- 
ing incorporation 'papers and bylaws 



^ fora fJrivately incorporated, tax-exempt 
organization, or establishing an arts in 
education committee within the local . 
arts council structure , 
The Implementation Committee could 

^ be^tjmposedofeighttofifteenmem- 
bers, generally those who have been 
lyiost active in the planning effort The 
committee wOuld be phased out when 
the permanent organization has been 
established. The permanent administra- 
tive entity "would have the responsibiLty 
of hiring the full^or part-time staff 
recommended to undertake the program. 



Stage four: test the plan . 

Interviews 

Before drafting program recommenda- 
tions, the Plan Director should test'ma)or 
ptogram ideas in interviews with the 
grou ps and individuals directly affected 
by the recommendations and their im- 
plementation. Such interviews provide 
the basis^for modifying programs wher- 
ever necessar;,^ to meet vilid objections 



arTcUuggestions for improvement. Sohcit- 
ing4:)pimons and guidance also encour- 
ages the widespread sense of ownership 
so essential to the implementation t-^. * 
process.-, ^ > ' ' ^ 

InryddUion, majorTecommen4atio5is 
sho'&a be tested mpers^Mlah^ ^ 
with all major sources df pot^fttjal fund- 
ing. Some of these sources mayalre^^dy 
be represented on the committee, sortie 
may not. All sources should be contact- 
ed, and their opmions soliated-at the 
beginning of the mterview. The remain- ^ 
ing time duAng th^ peeting shoujjirbe,*-^ 
spent educating the'indm^^l^jfgrbdp . 
about the*potentialbenem^ of a strong 
arts m education program both to stu- ' 
dents and the community it large. Cite^ 
statistics ("only one musjc teacher for 
fifteen schools") to show the neeti for \ 
improvement. , 
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METHOD AND THE MUSE 



Public meetings can beheld at vanous 
schools to test program c9ncepts and 
solicit new ideas. Often a PTA will agree 
to sponsor such an event You imght 
provide a roster to obtain names and 
addresses for futu re volunteer help- 

Committee review 

Your draft of an^arts m education plan 
must betested with the Planning Com- 
mittee. This draft would ordinanly cover 
'goals'and objectives, program recom- 
mendations, organizational structure, 
projected budgets, funding sources* and 
implementation procedures. It should 
be mailed to members of the Planning 
Committee at le^t one week before it is 
to be reviewed by the group. If the 
Committee is 'large; it can be divided 
into smaller groupsforreview purposes. 
Thes4 sectional groups could meet 
on consecutive evenmgs mth the Plan 
Directorand committee chairperson 
present to review the plan with each 



ERLC 



groHp. Committee rrtembers dan be.di* ^ 
rected to review phraseology and Mance^ 
and, of course, the program concepts. 
Second and possibly third drafti^of thj 
plan can be prepared from a composite 
of suggested revisions and mailed to 
comntittee members for final review. 
Members might be reminded that recom- 
mendations are not cast in stone, but 
can be amended should the occasion 
anse. In this context, committee mem- 
bers should approve the plan s recom- ^ 
mendations in pnnaple in order to.guide 
those who must carry out the recom- 
mendations. The committee should not 
inhibit the implementors with excessive 
attention to detail. 



(age five: implement the plan 
1 t' ' 

lejnfans foripnplementing your plan 
have larg%.J55gen worked out dunng the 
previous pining stages. For instance, 

□ The planning process has already ' 
involved k^y pfersons^from the commu- 
nity and fhe sch ool district, and their 
roles and responsibilities have been * 
identified. (Roles may range from raising 
money to providing public endorsement 
to adiTunisterlng some aspect of the 
plan-) 

□ The Implementation Committee has^ 
estabLshed an ^dmijiistrative structure 
forcarrymg out the plan. (If the school 
district has undertaken th^ planning, 
the superintendent will have'designat- 
>d the staff to carry out the objectives,) 

□ The budget-making process has indi- 
cated the amount of moi^ietary and m- 
kmd contributions required to meet 
program goals, Where necessary, existmg 
budgeted funds have been reallocated. 
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Funding soUrces have been earmarked, 
and fundraising should be underway, 
with key con'tteutions from the commu- 
nit\' and from the school distnct already 
committed, 

• 

Because of the nahjre of y&urplanning 
effort, the fundraising process nas some 
special strengths. In selling the plan 
and Us program, mention points such as 
these to prospects ^9utside tbe school 
system: 

□ The contribution will be mat<^ed. or 
supplemented, by others. ^ 

JlC Busines»h?s a stake m quality educa- 
tion ThechiJdrenofcompany employe^ 
as \vell as children throughout the com* 
m^ty, will benefit from these programi. 



[3 The plan IS th^ work of man^;lnfluen- 
tial citizens who have spent slx months 
reach these conclusions, tShow the 
^ list of committee members, J Tfteplafn 
^ already has broad suppbrt. Its sponsors 
, (fy^nders) include (name them) 

. Likewise, in i^rkir\g with school 
' boards, mention that: 

□ Tlje plan is underway, and a num- 
, ber or community leaders and school ■ 

personnel (name them) are involved m 
'its design and implementation, 

• D Thife IS a broad-based commuruty/ 
school partnership effort, and collabora- 
tive progtams in this area will beneht 
both schoolsand community. 

[3 Everv' dolbr allocated wQl be matched 
by otJjer sources. ' 

G In ti^n^s of austenty budgets, this IS 
one prpghm that has coinparativeiy 
lo^ cost and high visibility. 

For more ihformation on fundraising,^ 
you may wish to review AEA Advocacy 



"Program Report 6. Dei^eloptng [inanm! , 
resources for school arts programs 
Trogram fundraisirigand implementa- 
tion are ongoing. One of the major tasks 
of the Planning Committee is t6 ens ure 
that the plan has bmlt-in fundraising 
and implementation responsibilities. A 
small subcommittee of the Planning 

.Committee may be selected to "remain 
in businessy" acting as watchdog fot the 
program, morutonng'its results, and 
keeping its planners and sponsors in- 
voK^ed aM well-informed. ^ 

. The final test of any planning process is 
the ongoing success of the programs 
resulting from the planning effort Plan- 
ning for arts in education is finally ac-* 
tion-action that brings the arts into the 
lives of young people using the resources 
of both school and conununity. 
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